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OLIDAY WORK 
WITH A 'FRENA' 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND 



The hand-camera, whatever its demerits, pos- 
sesses many sterling advantages, not the least 
amongst which are those of portability and 
practicability. Those enthusiasts who have 
spent a holiday (?) struggling with a whole plate 
or^io by 8 outfit will vouch for the foregoing 
statement. Much, moreover, well worth getting 
is lost when elaborate c fixing ' up and focussing 
is necessary. Hence doubtless the overwhelming 
popularity of the hand-camera in one form or 
another. But the instrument selected should be 
a good one. A cheap camera may in skilful 
hands accomplish much, but it is not always an 
article in which great faith can be placed in an 
emergency. A really good lens is a positive 
necessity to obtain satisfactory all-round results, 
and such things are unavoidably expensive, on 
account of the labour and care involved in making 
them. 



The ideal hand-camera has yet to be made, 
but there are several types now upon the market 
which really leave very little to be desired as 
thoroughly satisfactory instruments. Amongst 
these the < Frena,' doubtless very largely on 
account of compactness, small weight, its ease of 
working, and the excellence of its lens, is de- 
servedly popular. Some of the i frenagraphs ' 
shown at various exhibitions and entered in the 
numerous hand-camera competitions which are 
held in connection with photographic societies 
and papers have been amongst the best examples 
of hand-camera work ever produced. That the 
1 Frena ' possesses the great virtue of being 
capable of very varied classes of work the illus- 
trations to this article will clearly demonstrate. 
And this point in its favour is not one which 
holiday makers can afford by any means to over- 
look. 
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The one virtue which — paradoxical though it 
may seem — is also in some respects a disadvantage 
possessed by the hand-camera in general over the 
stand type of apparatus, is that of ease in opera- 
tion. The advantage of this feature is obvious 
when instantaneous work is intended or rendered 
necessary. But the very ease with which ex- 
posures can be made is probably at the bottom of 
the fact that so small a percentage of hand- 
camera work has the slightest artistic merit. It 
is so easy to take a snap-shot, many argue, and if 
after all the result is not very good, little harm is 
done, and so exposures on unsuitable subjects or 
in a poor light are made by the score by a large 
number of hand-camera workers, who would 
hesitate at an equally reckless waste of half or 
whole plates, and who would think well if the 
particular 'bit' was worth taking before troubling 
to set up a stand camera. 

A hand-camera should, however, be used with 
as much care and thought as one of a more im- 
posing and less easily operated type. If a good 
one, it will do everything that can be done with 
the larger apparatus, and it should be the object 
of its possessor to use his instrument with dis- 
cretion. 

Holiday work with a hand-camera usually 
represents, as regards the general worker, the 
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greater part of the year's work also. Very little 
of it, we may take for granted, will be studio 
work. Most will be divisable into five classes : 
I. Landscape; 2. Sea-scape and river pictures; 
3. Figure studies in the open air ; 4. Architec- 
tural work and interiors ; 5. Animal studies and 
miscellaneous. 

Landscape work claims a very large proportion 
of amateurs as adherents. Dividing the work of 
a hundred average workers, it is fairly safe to say 
that three-fifths will be landscape in the whole 
work of the classes we have enumerated. 

A few faults to which even fairly experienced 
workers are liable may well be noted in an article 
dealing with such a subject as ours. 

A very frequent one is want of care in select- 
ing the most l telling ' and effective point of view. 
That thought and avoidance of hurry is usually 
well repaid, an examination of the prints of, say, 
half-a-dozen different people who have nominally 
taken the same subject will almost always show. 
Strictly speaking, the prints (allowing that in each 
case a correct exposure has been given and de- 
velopment properly timed) should be of equal 
merit. But this is seldom the case, and the most 
successful picture will usually be that taken by 
the one who has not merely contented himself or 
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herself with talcing the view, but has devoted 
time and thought to the selection of the best point 
from which to do it. The choice of a suitable 
foreground is also of first-rate importance. A 
weak, poor, or unsuitable foreground not infre- 
quently spoils an otherwise satisfactory picture. 
The excuse that it can be trimmed off is a feeble 
one. Why waste space on a plate or film ? It 
is a far better policy to at least attempt the 
inclusion of nothing which will detract, and, so 
far as possible, everything which will add to the 
resulting picture. It is well to remember that 
many an otherwise poor photo has been redeemed 
by an effective foreground, just as many a good 
one has been spoilt by the reverse. 

The foreground should neither be too close to 
the camera nor too dark ; and as a general rule 
it should be the most distinct and sharpest part of 
the picture. This will aid the suggestion of dis- 
tance. 

When the point of view which it is possible to 
select is restricted and the foreground assumes a 
proportion out of character with the rest of the 



picture, this defect may frequently be overcome 
by lowering the camera, which will tend to fore- 
shorten it. 

The absence of clouds in a picture is also a 
pictorial defect of frequent occurrence. These 
may, of course, be generally printed in from other 
negatives, but the ideal landscape is one in which 
the clouds exist upon the original negative. 
Where clouds existed when the exposure was 
made they may frequently be kept within print- 
ing density if a little care is exercised during the 
development of the film or plate ; the mode of 
procedure being as follows : — Watch develop- 
ment narrowly, when the sky (which acquires 
density with great rapidity) is sufficiently de- 
veloped, pour ofF developer and flood the film or 
plate with water. The developing dish should 
now be held so that the sky portion of the nega- 
tive is furthest from one. Developer should be 
then poured back sufficient to cover the lower 
half of the negative, which should be tilted down- 
wards so that the sky portion is not touched by 
the devejoper, except occasionally when the latter 
is flowed back over it to prevent markings and 
the drying of the film. 

Another point to remember is to give a full 
rather than a too-short exposure. The exact one 
can only come with experience and the correct 
judging of the relative value of light under 
different conditions of the atmosphere and at 
various times of day and year. But whilst the 
effect of slight over-exposure can be so restrained 
as to ensure a satisfactory negative, under-ex- 
posure is a much more troublesome thing to 
remedy where such is possible at all. Those 
readers who use plate cameras will find the 
Sandell ' Rerfect ' Plates permit of more latitude 
in this respect than any others at present on the 
market. 

In sea-scape and river-scape work during what 
is generally known as the summer holiday season, 
the chief fault will be usually found to have its 
origin in either over-exposure or the use of too 
slow a shutter. The light at the seaside, on the 
open sea, or on the river in full sunlight is — 
during the months of May — September inclusive 
— very actinic, and where a full or correct 
exposure will be obtained inland with a stop 
equal to f — 8, one with a stop equal to f — 16 is 
more likely to prove correct at the seaside. Or 
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the'exposure of I-I5th of a second with f — 8 
inland may be reduced to i-50th with the same 
stop on the open sea or shore. When taking 
ships or other objects which are moving quickly, 
increased speed of shutter is the best precaution 
against over-exposure. In taking stationary ,or 
nearly stationary objects, it will generally be 
found better to use a smaller stop and work the 
shutter at usual speed. Another point to remem- 
ber with regard to photographs of shipping or 
boats, is that they are seldom or never pictorial 
when taken absolutely end on. 

Amateur figure studies in the open air very 
frequently suffer from either lack of proper 
arrangement, i.e., composition, or from lack of 
thought in the actual taking. Mere snap-shots, 
of course, are not referred to. These are taken 
for exactly what they are and nothing more. 



But when the models are aware of the camera's 
existence the best possible result should at all 
events be aimed at. What is really meant is fairly 
well shown in the illustrations ' Swiss Hay- 
makers ' and c In the Bazaar,' which possess some 
pictorial merit, whilst in < Over the Wall ' we 
have a good snap-shot, but nothing else — a 
picture which at once makes one think what far 
better results might and ought to have been 
obtained with so good a model. It is safe to say 
that figure studies should never be hurried, and 
great care should be exercised over the back- 
ground and the accessories. One does not expect 
a Bond Street toilette in a farmyard nor a milk- 
maid in Piccadilly. 

In taking a portrait out of doors, see that the 
hat either thoroughly shades the face or does not 
do so at all. Half measures will lead to awkward 
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slow a shutter. Photographs of animals, 'except 
those like cats or dogs under fair control, should 
never be attempted unless the light is sufficiently 
good to permit an exposure of from i-40th to 
i-8oth of a second. Never take animals in any- 
thing but natural poses and when nicely grouped. 
This will probably entail some amount of wait- 
ing and patience, but the result will probably 
repay the camera man. Most animals are shy 
i sitters,' and to stalk them with patience and 
caution will generally be necessary. 

Under the head of miscellaneous work may be 
reckoned the little special hobbies of amateur 
photographers such as still-life studies, fruit and 
flower studies, and-the photographing of curiosities 
or collections. With reference to all of these it 
may be remarked that focus is of paramount 
importance. Want of it will inevitably mean 
failure, or at any rate a poor picture. To snap- 
shot trees or flowers of themselves is a mere 
waste of time and photographic materials. Colour 
counting for nothing, detail is of added import- 
ance, and this can only be obtained by well- 
judged exposure. 



lighting or to unsightly patches. If taken under 
trees, see that the light streaming through the 
leaves does not make lozenge-shaped patches on 
the sitter's face and clothing. Many more hints 
might be, of course, given, if space allowed, but 
a very large percentage of disappointments and 
actual failures will be found to arise from one or 
other of the causes mentioned. 

Architectural work presents many attractions 
for the average amateur and also some consider- 
able difficulties. In photography, colour counts 
for very little, and form tells heavily. Therefore, 
most buildings which are well-proportioned or 
graceful will make good photographs ; sharp 
focus and the selection of the best point of view 
being the great desiderata for the production of 
satisfactory results in taking these, and as build- 
ings are stationary objects, only time is required 
to ensure success. The same remarks, of course, 
apply to interior work, which, however, needs 
good judgment in the matter of exposure. 

The chief faults noticeable in the animal 
studies of the average amateur photographer arise 
as a rule from the lack of patience, which results 
in a stiff or unnatural pose, and the use of too 
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